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ESCAPE FROM RACE 


By Apert N. D. Brooks 


The wish to know what is desirable in community life and 
to work with others to attain it is just as important as the right 
to vote. The liberty we enjoy is possible only through the 
collective action of individuals. The right to vote has true 
meaning when it results in the establishment of social controls 
that secure the blessings of liberty to all. The right to vote 
becomes a mockery when the uninformed become the pawns of 
professional vote-seekers who exploit the public for selfish ends. 

What is true for individuals in general is doubly true for 
Negroes in particular. It is not enough for Negroes merely 
to avoid becoming pawns in political affairs, it is necessary 
also for Negroes to gain greater understanding, and to adopt 
positive collective programs, concerning the promotion of more 
desirable community life. On the one hand, the Negro takes 
the negative stand of protesting wrongs, on the other he can 
help initiate the social program for community betterment. 

To consider the improvement of conditions for Negroes in 
community life, requires some knowledge of the life of Negroes 
in the large cities. What is the pattern of Negro life in these 


In general, Negroes crowd into central areas and expand 
into better residential areas as they acquire greater means. 
As the Negroes advance, the former residents of these localities 
move to outlying areas, leaving only those who cannot afford 
to move and a comparatively small number of persons with 
“open” minds. 

The usual picture in predominantly Negro neighborhoods 
is one that shows the falling off of public services such as street 
maintenance, the enforcement of residential codes, and the 
provision of adequate school and recreational facilities. Negro 
neighborhoods have insufficient protection against crime. Such 
neighborhoods do not afford the services and security to which 
the good citizen is entitled in his pursuit of happiness. It is 
natural for those who have worked hard to acquire the good 
things of life to wish to live to enjoy them in more promising 
surroundings. 

It might be said that other races live in undesirable areas 
in the great cities. This is true, and examples may be found in 
New York, San Francisco, and elsewhere. We are interested 
in the causes and the cures for the deplorable conditions in such 
undesirable areas regardless of the racial extraction of most 
inhabitants. The Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History has a primary interest, however, in factors related to the 
life of Negroes. What are some of the factors related to the 
life of Negroes in the large cities? 

First, lest we offend the “old-time” Negro residents of 
large cities, it must be observed that many of the bad conditions 
are related to a floating population of undesirables who have 
migrated from areas in which they received neither education 
nor financial security. They have nothing to offer and all they 
expect from the city is a good time and easy living. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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OUR GOOD NEIGHBOR- 


One year ago this July the Free 
Associated State of Puerto Rico was 
born. At the time of its birth cynics 
pointed out that the new state was 
still bound to the U.S. whose Con- 
gress had approved the new Constitu- 
tion only after its Bill of Rights had 
been rendered impotent. It is true 
that except for local regulations most 
of the laws, including commercial re- 
lations, are subject to U.S. veto. But 
even states must crawl before they 
can walk and a long step forward 
had been taken. With justification 
the one-starred flag flies proudly. 

Over a year before, in November 
1950, the U.S. had been stunned by 
the attempted assassination of Presi- 
dent Truman by two crazed, extre- 
mist Puerto Rican nationalists. One 
of them lost his life in the attempt; 
the other, Oscar Callazo, who killed 
a White House guard, was given a 
death sentence. He made no appeal 
for clemency, though appeal was 
made by Latin Americans of every 
political shading and the Uruguayan 
and Guatemalan Congresses as well. 
Callazo himself insisted that his de- 
sire was to bring to the world’s at- 
tention the situation in Puerto Rico 
and he apparently preferred to die 
as a martyr to the Nationalist Cause, 
though this sentence was commuted 
by President Truman, 

When I think of Puerto Rico my 
mind goes back to my childhood. I 
recall one Easter Sunday. As I came 
in from Sunday School, my mother 
called and said that I need not 
change into my playclothes. I might 
keep on my Easter finery because 
“Uncle” Pedro was coming for 
dinner. 

Pedro Albizu Campos was one of 
the more serious Harvard students 
who'd drop in and engage in weighty 
conversation with my parents. On 
one such occasion I recall that my 
grandmother, after listening for a 
long while, said: “That sounds like 
dangerous talk, son”. 


PUERTO RICO 


By MARGUERITE CARTWRIGHT 


But for me “Uncle” Pedro’s out- 
standing trait was his insistence that 
I was very smart and beautiful while 
he ignored my little fair-skinned 
cousins of the same age who also 
lived at our house. I was four, go- 
ing on five, and I did not see in my 
“Uncle” Pedro a dangerous revolu- 
tionary or fanatic. 

That year he took honor’s and 
graduated from Harvard. I was five 


The Author, at age 6, with Dr. Abizu Campos 


then and fickle and never saw him 
again. But many times I have had 
reason to think of Dr. Albizu, for he 
was destined to become, in 1930, the 
architect and chief actor in the Puer- 
to Rican Nationalist party. 

At the present time, there are four 
main parties in Puerto Rico — the 
Popular Democratic, the Indepen- 
dence Party, the Statehood Party, and 
the Socialist Party. The Indepen- 
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Drawings by Vandelli, a student of Dr. Cartwright—Left to Right: Gov. Luis Munos-Marin; Pedro Albizu Campos, Na- 
tionalist Leader, and Ramos Antonini, Pres., House of Representatives. 


dence and the Statehood parties are 
as their names describe. The Popu- 
lar Democratic holds that the politi- 
cal status must be settled at a special 
future plebiscite, while the Socialists 
aim at general improvement of the 
working classes. 

The Nationalist Party (which 
should not be confused with the Na- 
tionalist movement, though they have 
one thing in common—neither was 
very large) is now outlawed. Even 
before it was driven underground, it 
had little influence, and, at one point, 
Dr. Albizu forbade his adherents to 
go to the polls at all. On the other 
hand, I have always privately felt 
that it had greater influence than the 
authorities admitted. My own ob- 
servation leads me to believe that 
they command some sympathetic re- 
spect in both Harlem and Puerto 
Rico—as I have made rather exten- 
sive inquiries in both places. In the 
latter, on being considered “muy 
sympathico”, I was able to get more 
than the official view. However, the 
majority of Puerto Ricans realize 
that no sane Puerto Rican has ever 
believed, even remotely, in the pos- 
sibility of armed revolt. Almost in 
one voice they deplored the Callazo 
affair, which, incidentally, came at a 


strategically bad time, as the new 
Puerto Rican Constitution was up for 
adoption. 

Originally, the Nationalist Party 
was more of a philosophical and de- 
bating society. Under Albizu’s lead- 
ership, it took a more militant trend. 
Violence was introduced and marty- 
dom was highly regarded. They be- 
lieved in the separation of Puerto 
Rico from the U.S.—by force if 
necessary. They had their own “Lib- 
erating Army” of Black Shirts and 
“Cross of Jerusalem” insignia. How- 
ever, most of the “soldiers” were ad- 
olescents and students. Bad blood 
always existed between the National- 
ists and police and clashes were 
frequent. 

Albizu’s speeches were inflamma- 
tory and his special targets were al- 
ways the Americans and the Insular 
Police. Acording to court records, 
he once said: “The enemies of the 
Republic must die . . . It does not 
matter if (in the process) some Na- 
tionalists must die.” 

In 1936, Police Chief Francis 
Riggs was assassinated by adrent Na- 
tionalists and self-styled disciples of 
Albizu. Later, in a clash between 
students and police, four Nationalists 


were killed and Albizu appeared at 


the funeral and called for vengeance. 

Albizu was finally arrested with 
seven other party members. In part, 
he pled his own case. There was a 
split verdict, a second trial and final- 
ly Albizu was sentenced to ten years 
in a Federal penitentiary. He was 
then enshrined as a real martyr by 
the Nationalists. Incidentally, an- 
other of their idols at this time was 
Luis Munoz Marin, the great patron 
of the Landless Peasants — later to 
become president. 

During Albizu’s imprisonment, 
there were sporadic clashes and 
bloodshed. Later, Albizu was re- 
leased and for many months lived in 
New York City. During most of this 
time he was in the Columbus Hos- 
pital, said to be dying of T.B. He 
then dropped from sight. The next 
time he appeared in the press was in 
connection with the attempted assas- 
sination and the concurrent attempt 
on Governor Munoz. As a result of 
the latter affair, he was sentenced to 
prison in Puerto Rico, where he may 
well spend his remaining years. 

Thus ends an era, and whether Dr. 
Albizu will be remembered as a na- 
tional hero of Puerto Rico, or he and 
his Nationalist Party will be soon 
forgotten, only history will disclose. 
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A VISIT WITH GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 


In his autobiography George 
Washington Carver tells how he was 
refused admission to a denomina- 
tional college in Eastern Kansas be- 
cause of his color. He then joined 
a group of people who went to West- 
ern Kansas and filed on government 
land. My grandfather and grand- 
mother also were members of that 
group of people. 

When I was about fourteen or fif- 
teen years old I visited my grand- 
parents on their claim near Dighton, 
Kansas. One day my grandmother 
said to me, “There is a Negro young 
man living on the ajoining claim 
who has a great many interesting 
curios. He is a very friendly man 
and I am sure you would be inter- 
ested in seeing his curios and he 
would be glad to show them to you.” 
So one afternoon I went over to the 
young man’s home. He did indeed 
recieve me most cordially. He was 
then living in a substantial sod house 
with one large room and on the south 
end he had another room built also 
of sod with large windows in the 
south side which he used as a con- 
servatory. When I told him why I 
had come, he took me into this room 
and I saw that in the windows he had 
several shelves and on the shelves he 
had tin cans with various plants that 
he had brought in from the prairie. 
The tin cans were in good order and 
were nicely decorated with colored 
paper. I have forgotten the names 
of most of the plants, but I remem- 
ber that he had various cacti, all the 
various kinds that grow in that re- 
gion. They were flourishing under 
his care. When I had looked at the 
plants he then showed me his curios 
which were of various kinds. I re- 
member that he showed me a number 
of buffalo horns. Some of them 
were polished up nicely but one or 
two were still in the rough just as 
he had gathered them. Then he 
showed me various stones that he had 
picked up. Some were bright and 
shining. Others were dull and rough. 
When I had looked at his collection, 


By E. C. Forp 


he then took me back into his large 
room and showed me one or two pic- 
tures on the wall which he had paint- 
ed. Of course I knew nothing of art 
at that time, but they looked pretty 
to me. Also on the walls I saw a 
shelf with a dozen or more books. 
I, or course, was not greatly inter- 
ested in books at that time, but I did 
notice that one of them was on the 
geology of Western Kansas and an- 
other was on the history of the state. 
I do not remember the titles of the 
others. 

When we were through looking at 
the pictures and the books, he sug- 
gested that we go outside and see his 
team of horses. As we walked to- 
ward his barn, also a sod building, 
he showed me the remains of the old 
dug-out in which he had lived when 
he first settled on his claim. The 
horses, which were feeding in the 
pasture, came when he whistled. I do 
not remember their color, but I do re- 
call that they were beautiful animals 
and well matched and that he petted 
them and they seemed to like him 
very much. The money for the im- 
provements he had _ undoubtedly 
earned by working for other farmers 
on their claims, 

In the late afternoon I went back 
to my grandmother’s house and when 
she asked me how I had enjoyed the 
afternoon, I said I liked the Negro 
young man very much. After that I 
did not hear of or about him for a 
number of years. It so happened 
that I went to Eastern Kansas and en- 
rolled and graduated from the col- 
lege to which Mr. Carver had sought 
admission. By my time there was 
a new president at the college, but 
the old president, Dr. Duncan Brown, 
visited in the town while I was there. 
I met him and found him very nice 
and friendly. When I read about 
Carver being refused admission by 
this same Dr. Brown, I could not 
quite understand it, but remembered 
hearing that he was from Missouri 
and the animosity of the Civil War 
was strong at the time he refused ad- 


mission to the young Negro. 

A number of years later, after I 
had graduated, one day I picked up 
a magazine and saw an article about 
a young Negro professor in a Negro 
college in the South by the name of 
George Washington Carver. The ar- 
ticle said that he was doing much for 
southern agriculture, especially in en- 
couraging the raising of peanuts and 
that he had discovered many new 
uses for that product. I remembered 
the young Negro I had visited on his 
claim and that his name was Carver. 
So I sat down and wrote a note to 
this professor and asked him if he 
was the Carver that I had visited on 
a claim in Western Kansas. In due 
time I received a note from him say- 
ing he was indeed the Carver that I 
had visited and that he remembered 
me very well. He said that after he 
had proved up on his claim he had 
enrolled in the Iowa State College at 
Ames and when he had graduated, 
Booker T. Washington, the famous 
Negro educator of the South, had 
come to Ames and had persuaded 
him to come to his college and teach. 
And he further said that if I ever 
came South he hoped I would visit 
the college and he would be glad to 
see me. He did not say, but I have 
often wondered what became of his 
fine team of horses and his many 
plants and curios. 
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Can Jackie Make The Hall of Fame? 


“There should be only one rule 
of thumb applied to candidates for 
the (Baseball) Hall of Fame, and 
that is how well they played the 
game,” comments noted sports 
writer Ed Fitzgerald in Saga Mag- 
azine. “Jackie Robinson has played 
it very well indeed. 

“As a tense, heavily burdened 
rookie in 1947, he hit .297 for Brook- 
lyn and led the league in stolen bases 
with 29, hit .296 in 1948... . won 
the National League Batting cham- 
pionship with .342 in 1949, . . played 


in the All-Star games of 1949, 1950, 
1951, and 1952. In 1949, he was 
named the Most Valuable Player in 
the National League. 

“It’s going to be hard for anyone 
who judges him solely on the basis 
of that performance to vote anything 
except ‘yes’ when the question of 
Jackie’s right to membership in the 
Hall of Fame finally comes up. His 
qualifications are not newspaper 
headlines, but base-hits—and that’s 
the way it ought to be,” the Saga 
article concludes. 
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LEWIS TEMPLE AND THE 
HUNTING OF THE WHALE 


Some forty years ago, when Bela 
Pratt, the sculptor, was asked to do 
the well-known Whaleman Statue in 
New Bedford, he demanded a suit- 
able model—‘‘a real boatsteerer, a 
man who has himself been long fami- 
liar with the harpoon.” It was nat- 
ural enough to seek the help of Au- 
gustus J. Moulton, who then headed 
the oldest whaling business in the 
area, and Moulton’s advice was 
prompt: most suitable would be a 
Negro whaleman of Cape de Verdean 
descent. But since a model of “the 
Captain Ahab type” was wanted, 
Moulton’s advice went unheeded, and 
a brawny young Ahab now hurls his 
harpoon in front of the New Bedford 
Free Public Library.! 


Yet a Negro whaleman might well 
have served the sculptor’s purpose. 
By the eve of the Civil War almost 
three thousand Negro Americans 
manned the whaleships of the nation, 
and at a later date the Negro whale- 
man would become the mainstay of 
the fishery.2, Moreover, although he 
never went to sea, perhaps the great- 
est whaleman of them all was a clev- 
er Negro blacksmith of New Bedford 
—one Lewis Temple—who, a few 
years before Melville’s leviathan 
breeched into view, invented a new 
kind of harpoon that was, in fact, 
the only major improvement in whal- 
ing technique since Alfred the Great 
chronicled the exploits of Ohthere 
theNorthman.’ “It is safe to say,” 


wrote Clifford W. Ashley in 1926, 


1 The Presentation of the Whaleman 


the City of New Bedford (New 
39. 


21n 1859, of 25,000 native American seamen, 
more than half were Negroes—6,000 in the mer- 
chant service, 5,000 in internal navigation, 2,900 
in the whale- fishery, 1.400 in the navy. (James 
Freeman Clarke, Present Condition of 
Colored People of the United States 
1859], 15-16; Lorenzo J. Greene an 
Woodson, The Negro Wage Earner [Washington, 
a 1930], 6.) For early — Ne- 
roes in whaling, see Lorenzo J. Greene, The 
Negro in Colonial New England ieir76 ‘(New 
York, 1942), 116-117. 


3 William Scoresby, Jr., An Account of oe 


Arctic Regions; with Wistory and Descript 
Whele-Fishery (Edinburgh, 1820), 
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By Sipney KapLan 


“that the Temple toggle was the most 
important single invention in the 
whole history of whaling . . 
Little is known about the youth of 
this village blacksmith beyond the 
fact that he was born in Richmond, 
Virginia, in 1800 and never learned 
to write his name. Wiether he came 
into the world as freeman or slave, or 
how he found his way north and 
learned his trade, it is impossible to 
say. Twenty-nine years later, a free 
Negro of New Bedford, he married 
Mary Clark, a native of Maryland, 
and the next year a son, Lewis, Jr., 
was born to them. In a short time 
two daughters followed, Nancy in 
1832, and a few years later, Mary, 
who died when she was six and was 
buried in the Rural Cemetery outside 
the town. By 1836, if not earlier, 
Temple was an established citizen of 
the community and operated his own 


whalecraft shop on Coffin’s Wharf. 


During the next decade Temple 
worked at his trade, paid his poll] tax 
every year, and probably took part 
in the abolitionist activity of the fa- 
vorite city of fugitive slaves. Not far 
away lived Frederick Douglass, who, 
from 1837 to 1839, worked at a var- 
iety of shore jobs connected with the 
whaling industry. It is quite pos- 
sible that the Temples knew young 
Douglass and his wife, and visited 
with them in their two rooms on Elm 
Street overlooking Buzzards Bay, not 
far from Temple’s shop. Perhaps 
they were members of the congrega- 
tion that heard Douglass speak in the 
Zion A. M. E. Church nearby. By 
1845 Lewis Temple, like a good 
many Negroes of New Bedford—Na- 
than Johnson, the befriender of 
Douglass, was one—had achieved a 
certain measure of prosperity, for in 
that year he was able to build his 


4 Clifford ¥ Ashley, The Yankee Whaler 
(Boston, 1926), 153; ames Templeman Brown, 
ton, D. n pears, Th 
of the New England’ Whalers (New York, 1908), 


own smithy on Walnut Street Wharf.5 


These were the golden years of 
American whaling, the years in which 
whaling became big business. By 
1840, notes Samuel Eliot Morison, 
whaling and the manufacture of 
whaling products had become the 
leading industry of Massachusetts 
after shoe and textile maufacturing.® 
Already, by 1833, 70,000 persons 
were engaged in outfitting whale- 
ships, hunting the whale, and work- 
ing up its products; by 1846 the in- 
dustry represented a capital invest- 
ment of at least $120,000,000, and of 
the world whaling fleet of 900 ves- 
sels, 735 were American. Starting in 
America as a kind of community af- 
fair, by Melville’s time it had already 
become a “sweated industry,” the bot- 
tom dogs of all nations and races 
slaving to amass fortunes for first 
families to be.’ 


But too many whales got away,* 
and it was here that Lewis Temple 
and his toggle-harpoon played their 
part. 

A brief excursion into the history 
of the whale hunt is perhaps in order 
to clarify the significance of Tem- 


5U. S. Census of 1850, Schedule |, Free In- 
hhebbitente in New Bedford; Carter G. ‘Woods: 
Free Negro Reeds of Families in ~ United 
States . . . in 1820 (Washington, D. C., 1925), 68; 
Vital Records of New Bedfo (Boston, 1832- 
1941), I, 168; New Bedford Death Rec- 
ords, vol. 84 (1854), 78; Liberator, March 29, 1839; 
September 22, 1848; Philip S. Foner, The Life and 
s of Frederick D jouglass (New 1950), 
1, | 24- 6, 425; i, 23; “Charles T. Con Rem- 
a hi Boston, 1800," 16-17, 
Frederick Life and Times of Fred- 
erick Douglass Wi ritten by Himself (Boston bo 
256, 260; New Bedford Tox Records, 1845-1849 


ime History of Massachusetts 1783- 
1941), 317-318. Jan. E. a, 


The Marit 
1860 (Boston, 
another Negro inventor of Massachusetts, pla 
a decisive part in the development of the a 
In 1883 he 
patented a lasting machine that reduced the cost 


manufacturing industry in that state. 


of manufacture by half and thus helped lay the 

foundation for the growth of the United Shoe 

te oon E. on Ne- 

ro in ield of Invention,” Journal Negro 
, [1917], 23). 


7 Charles Olsen, Call Me Ishmael (New Y 
1947), 18-20, 23; Morison, 315. 


a typical encores, from the log of the 
in H. Devis, Nimrod 

Y 
1874), 
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ple’s invention, or better put, his re- 
discovery of the toggle-harpoon. 

For the past two thousand years, 
up to the time of the modern bomb- 
gun, whalemen of Asia, Europe, and 
the Americas have employed two ba- 
sic weapons of attack—the harpoon 
and the lance. The function of the 
harpoon, whether it be the simple 
type with fixed head or the toggle 
type with movable head, is not to kill. 
Darted into the blubber, its purpose 
is first to hook the whale, and then 
by means of a rope tied to it, fasten 
the whale to boat or drag. In either 
case, the whale hunter is enabled to 
approach his prey near enough to 
strike with the long lance deep into 
its lungs.’ 

In the history of invention, the ap- 
pearence, partial disappearance, and 
reappearance of the toggle-harpoon 

“most complicated of the devices 
invented by uncivilized peoples”- 
is an engrossing chapter. Archaeol- 
ogists have discovered that in north- 
ern Eurasia, Eskimo America, and 
many other parts of the world, pre- 
historic man, in his struggle for sub- 
sistence, was forced to invent it. It 
is curious to note, however, that by 
the Middle Ages European whalemen 
seem to have forgotten the toggle 
principle; the fact is that Basque 
whale hunters from the twelfth to the 
seventeenth century used weapons 
basically more primitive than those 
of the neolithic Norwegian. Only in 
the severe regions of the upper north 
and on the northerly coasts of the 
Pacific Ocean has the toggle-harpoon 
been continuously used and improved 


on,'° 


* Otis Tufton Mason, Aboriginal American Har- 
poons: A Study in Ethnic Ceertouten and Inven- 
tion (Washington, D. C., 1902), 303; James Tem- 
pleman Brown, Vessels, Apparatus, 
and Methods of the Fishery,” in George Brown 
Goode, editor, The Fisheries and Fishery Industries 
- the United States Washington, D. C., 1887), 

250-251. On rare occasions the harpoon thrust 
ed in eventual death. 


1® Mason, 203, 213, 236, 239; Edward W. Nel- 
son, The Eskimo about Bering Strait (Washington, 

, 1899), 140-150; Henry B. Collins, Jr., Arche- 
ology of St. Lawrence island, Alaska (Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1937), 97-98 111, 318-321. The toggle- 
harpoon is an artifact of great significance for 
Eskimologists. Writes Collins: “Of the many in- 
genious devices which have enabled the Eskimos 
to meet the need of their exacting environment, 
none is of more importance than the harpoon 
Without such an effective means of capturing 
the sea mammals on which they so largely de- 
pend, the Eskimos could hardly have adapted 
themselves to a life on the Arctic coasts.’ 


The simple, fixed-head harpoon 
with either single or double flue 
(barb) is no match, however, for 
the tremendous strength of the whale. 
Too often the leviathan can pull him- 
self free, and although wounded, es- 
cape. It was for this reason that 
primitive whale-hunters throughout 
the world devised a more efficient 
hook—the toggle-harpoon, whose re- 
movable head is so mounted on the 
shaft that, after it is plunged into 
the blubber, the shaft may be with- 
drawn. When the frightened whale 
begins his run, he must perforce haul 
whaleboat or drag behind him by 
means of the rope looped through a 
hole in the harpoon head. It is now 
that the toggle does its work, for the 
harnessed and plunging whale forces 
the embedded head to turn at right 
angles, that is, to “toggle”—thus 
firmly anchoring it in the blubber. 


When and why the European 
whale-hunter either forgot or aban- 
doned the use of the toggle-harpoon 
it is only possible to guess. Suffice 
it to note that in the early eighteenth 
century, while Dutch, English, and 
Basque whalemen, pursuing the 
whale in Davis Strait and the waters 
around Spitsbergen, were using the 
simple harpoon with fixed head, the 
more efficient Eskimos of Greenland, 
with whom they carried on an exten- 
sive barter trade were using the tog- 
gle-harpoon of their immemorial an- 
cestors.!' The first known portrait 
of a West Greenland Eskimo, painted 
inBergen in 1654 and now hanging 
in the National Museum at Copen- 
hagen, shows a toggle-harpoon firm- 
ly grasped in the hand of an Eskimo 
whale hunter.” 


There can be little doubt that dur- 
ing the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries European whalemen had 
ample opportunity to observe the 
whaling techniques of the Greenland 
Eskimo." As for American whale- 


1! Samuel F. Haven, editor, Narrative of a 
Voyage to Spitsbergen in the Year 1613 (Boston, 
1860), 33, 46, 49; Ashley, 85, 89, cites various 
other narratives. 


12 Taj Birket-Smith, The Eskimos (New York, 
1935), frontispiece, 201-202; Elmo P. Hohman, The 
American Whaleman (New York, 1928), 19; M. 
ae al., editors, Greenland (London, 1928), 


‘American whalemen serving as officers or 
crew on European vessels had the same oppor- 
tunity. It is also possible that some Americans 
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men, while it is doubtful that the tog- 
gle-harpoon was known to Indians of 
the eastern coast of the United 
States,’* by 1760 scores of New Eng- 


land vessels had already hunted the - 


whale in West Greenland waters.’ 
Yet, during this period experimenta- 
tion concerned itself almost entirely 
with variations in the barbing of the 
fixed head, the Dutch early in the 
seventeenth century originating the 
two-flued harpoon, which the English 
more than a hundred years later mod- 
ified by placing small reverse prongs 
on the insides of the barbs. Although 
the Mayflower had carried men ex- 
perienced in the Greenland whale- 
fishery, in 1672 the townspeople of 
Nantucket invited a Dutchman, one 
James Loper of Long Island, to 
teach them the whaling art. Wheth- 
er Loper ever responded to the invi- 
tation is unknown. Two things, how- 
ever, are certain: grateful Nantucket 
subsequently named two whaling ves- 
sels after him—and the harpoons 
used by Nantucket whalemen for the 
next century and a half followed the 
basic Dutch pattern. Yankee ingen- 
uity up to the time of the Revolution 
profited not at all, apparently, from 
the lesson that the Eskimo could 
teach. Nor was the situation much 
different fifty years later. Many 
“ingenious persons” had tried to im- 
prove the whaling harpoon, observed 
Scoresby in 1820, but although vari- 
ous changes had been devised, they 
had “all given place to the simplicity 
of the ancient harpoon.” 


14 It is improbable that the early colgnists had 
much to learn about whaling from the New Eng- 
land Indian. Obed Macey, in his History of Nan- 
tucket (Boston, 1835), 28, states that according 
to tradition the Indians of the island learned the 
art from the colonists. A few historians of whal- 
ing have made statements to the effect that the 
Indians Ce a the first settlers in this country 
their art.’ . Leroy Harwood, The Develo t 
Whaling Implements [Mystic, Conn., 1931], 
158.) This opinion, apparently conjectural, is 
perhaps based on an expansive interpretation of 
a passage in James Rosier’s True Relations of 
Wym ‘s Voyage, which describes a whale 
hunt by Nantucket Indians. It is possible, how- 
sel that the first settlers borrowed from the New 

England Indian the idea of the wooden drag. 

xander of the American 
Whale Fidvers from Earliest Inception to the 
Year 1876 (Washington, D. C., 1878], 5-6.) 


18 Alexander Starbuck, The History of Nan- 
tucket (Boston, 1924), 358. ” 


16 Harwood, 158; Haven, 65; Ashley, 85; Star- 
buck, His of the American Whale-Fishery, 16- 
ioemes Thacher, History of Plymouth (Boston, 


were eer | with descriptions of the Greenland 
toggle-harpoon, as given in such accounts as 
Harris’s Voyages (London, 1748, |!, 382, cited 
by Ashley, 90. 
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Nor was Scoresby alone in his 
view. Among the new inventions for 
killing the whale, wrote J. Ross 
Brown in 1846, “the most interesting 
were the gun for shooting harpoons, 
the bomb shell, and the use of prus- 
sic acid . . . [but] Experience has 
sufficiently proved that the old meth- 
od is the best of all. . . the probabil- 
ity is, the harpoon and lance, as they 
have been from time immemorial 
[sic], will continue to be, in all fu- 
ture ages, the most effective instru- 
ments in the capture of the whale.”” 


In 1835 Yankee whalemen were 
given another chance to come by the 
toggle-harpoon. In that year Cap- 
tain Barzillai T, Folger, master of 
the Nantucket whaler Ganges, for the 
first time explored the Kodiak Right 
Whaling Grounds, thus opening up 
Alaskan waters to thousands of 
whale-ships during the next decade.” 
Once again, this time at the begin- 
ning of whaling’s golden age, Ameri- 
can and European whalemen could 
observe the removable-head toggle as 
used in the walrus and seal harpoons 
of the Alaskan Eskimo and of the Pa- 
cific coast Indians, and it is wholly 
possible that souvenir specimens, or, 
at least, descriptions, were brought 
home.!” 


Perhaps, at last, the lesson was be- 
ginning to be learned, for it was at 
this point that whalecraft makers be- 
gan to fashion a one-flued, fixed-head 
harpoon, so wrought that the dia- 
meter of the neck was smaller than 
that of the shank in order to create 
a weak place that would bend with- 
out breaking when the whale started 


17 Etchings of a Whaling Cruise . . . (New 
York, 1846), 547, 575. Melville wrote a long re- 
view of this book for the Literary World of 
March 6, 1847—without commenting on this pas- 
sage. Cf. Hohman, 44. 


18 Clarence L. Andrews, “Alaska Whaling,” 
Washington Historical Quarterly, |X, 4 (Jan- 
vary, 1918). Not until 1848 di the whaler Su- 
perior, of Sag Harbor, pass through Bering Strait. 
In 1854 the first whalers are said to have sai 
east of Pt. Barrow. (Hohman, 43.) 


19 Froelich G. Rainey, The Whale Hunters of 
Tigara (New York, 1947), 259-260; Ashley, 85; 
Albert B. Reagan, ‘Whaling of the Olympic Pe- 
ninsula Indians of Washington,’ Natural History, 
XXV, 27 (1925); T. T. aterman, The Whaling 
Equipment of the Makah Indians (Seattle, 1917), 
36-39. New Englanders could have received an 
inkling of the toggle-harpoon as used by the 
Eskimo on the northwest coast of North America 
from a not-too-clear description in The Private 


Journal of Captain G. F. Lyon, of H. M. S. Hecla 
During the Recent Voyeus of Discovery 
Coptemn ), 236 


under 
Parry (Boston, 


off, producing a crude toggle effect. 
Although the one-flued harpoon even- 
tually proved unsatisfactory, its cre- 
ation is indicative of the fact that 
during the decade that followed the 
return of the Ganges from the Kodiak 
Ground, the incorporation of the tog- 
gle principle in a harpoon sturdy 
enough to cope with the plunging 
sperm whale became the desideratum 
of the American fishery.° Com- 
plaints were mounting against the 
old-style harpoon which so often 
“drew” and let the whale escape, and 
“the urgent need of a new and bet- 
ter instrument became daily appar- 
ent.”?!_ Over a hundred patent appli- 
cations were filed in Washington 
around this time, a few actually be- 
ing granted, and one or two designs 
promising well.” 

In all probability the one-flued 
harpoon would have become a popu- 
lar weapon of the American whale- 
fishery if Temple had not epitomized 
the whole striving for an efficient util- 
ization of the toggle principle in a 
harpoon whose action was so efficient 
that it was rapidly adopted by the 
vast majority of American whale- 
men.” Unlike the primitive Eskimo- 
Indian harpoon, the Temple harpoon 
did not employ a removable head. 
Instead, the Temple toggle-head was 
a one-flued barb so riveted on the 
shank that it could pivot ninety 
degrees from its initial position. 
To hold the head parallel with the 
shank until the barb had _ been 
plunged through the blubber, a wood- 


20 Brown, Whalemen, Vessels . . . , 250-251. 
Ashley remarks casually that ‘there is evidence 
of much earlier attempts to fashion a whale-iron 
that would ‘toggle, stemming evidently from 
early contact of whalemen with Greenland Es- 
kimos, but he does not print the evidence. 86.) 


21 Brown, Whalemen, Vessels .. . 250-25). 


22 There is no patent on record for the one- 
flued harpoon, alt h Patent No. 3490, by Al- 
bert Moor, of Hampden, Maine, employed a tog- 
gle-head to hold and then explode a vial of 
powder. Moor requested and was granted a pat- 
ent on the explosive principle only. The explo- 
sion might well have blown the flue from the 
shank. From 1829 to 1847 six American inventors 
actually received patents for harpoon designs. 
The most interesting used a fixed head with 
hinged barbs. Temple probably saw or heard of 
these designs. None was widely used (Subject- 
Matter Index of Patents . . . 1790-1873 [Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1874], passim.) 


28 The one-flued harpoon “was at one time 
used, and it is believed by some whalemen that 
it suggested the idea of the toagle-iron. None of 
them are u at present.” (G. Brown Goode, 
editor, Descriptive Catalogue of the Collection 

t from the United States to the Inernational 
Fisheries Exhibition, London, 1883 [Washington, 
D. C, 1884), 308.) 
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en pin the size of a matchstick was 
placed in a hole that ran through 
shank and head. When the whale 
pulled against the barb, the pin broke 
under the strain, and the head, turn- 
ing at right angles, toggled in the 
blubber. Temple’s device was, no 
doubt, a simple one, yet in the judg- 
ment of one historian of whaling, it 
was not “until the toggle-iron was in- 
vented in this country . . . that any 
radical change was made” in the 
technique of modern whaling.™ 


Temple manufactured his first tog- 
gle-harpoon in 1848, reported James 
Templeman Brown to the United 
States Senate some forty years later, 
and “since that time it has been used 
by the American whalemen to the ex- 
clusion of all others.” The har- 
poon quickly became known as “Tem- 
ple’s Toggle.” “Temple’s Gig,” and 
later, “Temple’s Toggle-Iron.” and 
almost at once became “the universal 
whale Incorporated into 
more complex weapons of the whale 
hunt, such as the darting-gun, it has 
never been improved on in any basic 
way, and with but one unimportant 
change to permit easier manufacture 
it has continued to be the standard 
harpoon of the American whale- 
fishery.” 

Why Lewis Temple never patented 
his invention is an unsolved mystery. 
Other’ whalecraft- makers quickly 
copied his toggle-harpoon, while 
Temple’s sole royalty was the name 


iron.”6 


24 Harwood, 158. To complete this resume of 
the toggle-harpoon’s history, it should be noted 
that in 1887 Gustav Holm discovered a bone 
toggle-head of the Temple design being used by 
East Greenland Eskimos. The inventive process 
thus may be said to have returned on itself full 
circle in this instance. (Mason, 238.) 


25 Brown, Whalemen, Vessels . . . , 250-251. 


26 Ashley, 86. Captain Charles M. Scammon, in 
1874. listed 150 toggle-harpoons (and only 15 
two-flued harpoons) among the standard items of 
whalecraft carried on a ‘First-Class Whale-Ship, 
for A Cape Horn Voyage.” (The Marine 
mals .. . Toaether with an Account of the Ameri- 
can Whale Fishery [San Francisco, 1874], 313, 
316.) Two years later, Captain William M. Davis 
listed toggle-harpoons as standard whaleboat 
equipment and noted that they were preferred 
by Arctic whalmen especially, as, owing to the 
soft blubber of the bowhead whale, the fixed- 
head harpoon was apt to cut its way out. 


27 Ashley, 86, 87, 143. “The Temple toggle had 
the toggle inside the shank which was forked 
over it. Macy, another blacksmith, improved on 
Temple’s invention by having the toggle forked 
over a single shank, and this Macy iron was the 
one which was finally adopted and used.” (Har- 
wood, 158) Cf. article by William G. Kirschbaum 
2! New Bedford Standard Times, February 20, 
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that clung to it. “He might have 
made « fortune from his invention,” 
observed Harwood, “had he been 
able to secure a patent.” The point 
is well taken; the accounts of James 
Durfee, another whalecraft-maker of 
New Bedford, reveal that between 
1848 and 1868 his shop turned out 
almost thirteen thousand toggle-irons 
—and Durfee’s was but one of eight 
or ten shops in New Bedford alone.” 

Temple, however, seems to have 
continued in the old way. On voyage 
after voyage his harpoon was proving 
itself. When the whaleship Ohio ar- 
rived from the Arctic in May, 1853, 
the Whalemen’s Shipping List, ac- 
claiming the rich haul of 2,350 bar- 
rels of oil, pointed out that in strik- 
ing her twenty-one bowhead whales 
only eight harpoons had been used— 
all of them toggle-irons.° No doubt 
the inventor reaped a measure of sat- 
isfaction from suck: notices. 

In 1848 or 1849 Temple moved his 
shop to Walnut Street Wharf and 
rented a house nearby. Not only did 
his smithy serve the whaling trade, 
but occasionally he took on ironwork 
jobs of a general nature and forged 
tools for the city maintenance author- 
ities. Lewis, Jr., was apparently 
learning the trade and a few years 
later would go to work for the New 
Bedford firm of Dean and Driggs, 
which in the winter of 1853 began 
advertising in the local press that it 
made “Toggle & joint irons of Su- 
perior Quality.” In July, 1853, 
along with a thousand of his fellow 
townsmen, Temple signed a temper- 
ance petition to the mayor of the 
city.) 


#8 In the Standard-Times of October 1, 1931, is 
a short article on the Temple harpoon by Zenh- 
aniah Pease; its subtitle is “The Story of a Col- 
ored Blacksmith Who Made the Most Important 
Invention Known to Whaling and Might Have 
Been a Millionaire.” Unfortunately, Pease made 
the mistake of attributing the invention to 
Temple's son. Another Negro inventor in the 
marine field, James Forten of Philadelphia—a 
contemporary of Temple’s—was more fortunate. 
Of him, Henry &. Baker wrote: “. . . he had no 
difficulty in obtaining a patent for his invention, 
nor in deriving from it comfortable fiancial sup- 
port for himself and family during the remain- 
der of his life’ Fe-*--’s invention was a device 
for handling sails. (25.) 


Brown, Whaling, Vessels... , 251. 
3° May 31, 1853. 


*! New Bedford Directory (New Bedford, 1849, 
1852), passim; New Bedford Tax Records, 1848- 
1850; Reports of the Committee of Finance; the 
School Committee . . (New Bedford, 1849), 
passim; Report of the Committee on Finance; City 
Document No. 3 (New Bedford, 1854), 37, 51; 
Whalemen’s Shipping List and Merchant's Rec- 
ord, February 1-March 8, 1853; Petition of Sam- 
vel Rodman and others. July 26, 1853, City 


Clerk’s Office, New Bedford. 


By 1852 Temple seems to have 
been on his way to modest financial 
success. Moving once more, he now 
set up his smithy in a building that 
he owned adjacent to his home. 
Business evidently continued to pros- 
per, for two years later, in January, 
1854, the New Bedford contracting 
firm of Delano and Pierce began to 
build for him a substantial brick 
blacksmith shop at the foot of School 
Street, near SteamboatWharf. This 
shop, however, was never completed, 
for not many months later, on May 
18, 1854, at the age of fifty-four, 
Lewis Temple died.** 

The circumstances of Temple’s 
death—cut off as he was in his pro- 
ductive prime—are disheartening to 
record. Sometime during the autumn 
of 1853, while walking one evening 
in the lower part of School Street 
near the site of his new shop, he 
tripped over a plank hidden in the 
dark. The fall injured him inter- 
nally, weakened his arms, and made 
him unfit for labor for the rest of his 
life. The accident had been caused 
by the carelessness of workers con- 
structing a sewer, and Temple peti- 
tioned the city for a “just repara- 
tion” of $2,000 to compensate for the 
“loss of time & the injury” he had 
sustained. 

On March 28, 1854, the Common 
Council, after listening to a detailed 
report on the case, ordered the sum 
to be paid. But for some reason it 
was withheld. Reporting his death 
a month and a half later, the New 
Bedford Morning Mercury remarked 
caustically that although the Council 


52 New Bedford Tax Records, 1852; Land Rec- 
ords, Southern Bristol Deeds, 1853-1855, XXVI, 
194-195, Office of Registry of Deeds; Death Rec- 
ords of New Bedford, 1854, LXXXIV, 78. The 
Death Records, which give Temple’s age as sev- 
enty, are probably in error. 


*? New Bedford Morning Mercury, March 28, 
May 18, 1854; Petition of Lewis Temple, City 
Clerk’s Office, New Bedford. 
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had voted the reparation he had 
asked for, Temple had “not received 
a single cent of the amount.” Nor, 
in the final settlement of the estate, 
was there anything left for widow or 
children. Two buildings on Walnut 
Street and the half-finished shop on 
School Street, the three valued at 
$700, plus $300 of stock-in-trade, all 
went to pay Temple’s debts.** What 
was left was the “Temple Toggle- 
Iron.” which, in the days of slavery, 
was one Negro’s contribution to the 
prosperity of his country.*® 


34 New Bedford Morning Mercury, 24, 
27; February 7, 21; March 14, 28; May 18, 1854; 
New Bedford Tax Records, 1854; Records of the 
Probate Court and Court of Insolvency, Taunton. 
Mrs. Temple and Lewis, Jr., continued to live at 
3 Walnut Street. Lewis, Jr., who in 1875 became 
a hairdresser, died in New Bedford in 1905. (New 
Bedford Directory [New Bedford, 1854-1887], pas- 
sim; New Bedford Death Records, 1905.) 


35 The writer wishes here to record the gener- 
ous assistance given him by Mr. William H. Tripp, 
Curator of the Old Dartmouth Historical Society 
and Whaling Museum. 
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THE COUNTEE CULLEN MEMORIAL 
COLLECTION OF ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


The Countee Cullen Memorial 
Collection, stemming from the small 
contribution Mr. Harold Jackman 
sent to Atlanta University in 1942, 
has grown into a treasure house of 
the best of contemporary material on 
the Negro and a safe repository for 
the rare items which bring enrich- 
ment from the past. 

Mr. Jackman, a teacher in the 
New York Public School System, 
acting on the suggestion from a 
friend, founded the “Harold Jack- 
man Collection of Contemporary 
Negro Life.” The rapid growth of 
the Atlanta Collection is not sur- 
prising when one reflects on the 
international reputation of Countee 
Cullen as a great literary genius and 
Mr. Jackman’s consistant devotion to 
the major artistic movements in Har- 
lem and greater New York. 


One cannot reflect on those fabu- 
lous days of the Negro Renaissance 
which nurtured Countee Cullen, 
Langston Hughes, Claude McKay and 
the many others who shared that 
creative era without recalling the 
colorful activities of Harold Jack- 
man, an authority on Arts and Let- 
ters. 


In February, 1946, a month after 
the death of Countee Cullen, Mr. 
Jackman named his collection for his 
friend. Among the many items in- 
cluded are theater bills, clippings, 
concert programs, manuscripts, 
proofs, reviews, pamphlets, books, 
photographs, letters and periodicals. 
Carl Van Vechten’s photographs of 
outstanding Negroes of the drama, 
art . literature, civic and_ political 
world, who have spent time in New 
York, add greatly to the interest of 
the collection. Reprints and critical 
notes which form the bulk of 
material in the collection offer an 
ever growing source of information 
for research and make _ possible 
interesting annual exhibitions in the 


lobby of the university library. 


By GertTRUDE PARTHENIA McBrown 


If one is interested in printers’ 
proofs, there are three of Countee 
Cullen’s books, BALLAD OF THE 
BROWN GIRL, his first book, 


COLOR, and his charming, THE 
LOST ZOO. Included, also, are 
Margaret Walker’s FOR MY PEO- 
PLE, Horace Mann Bond’s “Negro 


Countee Cullen, Poet, Novelist and Playwright, with “Cristopher Cat,” one of 
the “Characters” in his best beloved book of Children’s Stories, The Lost Zoo. 
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JACKMAN 


Founder of the Countee Cullen Me- 
morial Library at Atlanta University. 


Education—A Debate in the Alabama 
Constitutional Convention of 1901,” 
and many others. 

There are manuscripts by Pearl 
Buck, Carl Van Vechten, Dorothy 
West, Walter White, Owen Dodson, 
Claude McKay, and Arthur Spingarn. 
The organizational draft of the 
famous Durham, North Carolina 
Conference is included. Langston 
Hughes, one of the largest contribu- 
tors, has many items in this division. 
Of particular interest is Gwendolyn 
Brooks’ notebook of poems for A 
STREET IN BRONZEVILLE. 


Among the greatly prized letters 
is one from Frederick Douglass in 
his 54th year establishing his birth- 
day in February, 1817. Other let- 
ters include message of Captain 
William H. Jackson of the 48th 
Infantry stationed at Manilla to E. L. 
Alexander, and one from Alice Nel- 
son Dunbar, written in 1905 to Mr. 
William Gable of Altoona, Pa., in 
which she says: 

“I am not surprised that it is hard 
to find any of Mr. Dunbar’s manu- 
scripts and autographs. He was 
very apt to destroy the original when 
the poem appeared in print. I have 
a few, a very few, which T saved and 
I am sending you one. 

Of all that I have, only two are 
signed—-now you have one of those 
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Frederick Douglass of original Douglass Letter in the 


Countee Cullen Collection. 


—To a Dead Pianist. It is folded 
just as he did it when the poem was 
published. I regret that it is not 
dated. However, it was written 
sometime in 1892. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Alice N. Dunbar.” 

The collection is rich with sheet 
music by William Grant Still, J. 
Rosamond Johnson, Clarence 
Cameron White and others, the 


poems of Countee Cullen, Langston 
Hughes, Claude McKay and James 
Weldon Johnson. 

The concert and theatre programs 
include the Town Hall programs dat- 


ing back to 1926 indicating the con- 
cert appearance of most of the 
Negroes who appeared on that stage. 
Not only are there programs of 
Negroes who appeared in this 
famous Music Hall, but also in the 
many others including programs of 
recitals by Jules Bledsoe in Paris and 
London and the brilliant concerts by 
Rudolph Dunbar in Paris and Lon- 
don, together with recent programs 
in foreign countries. 

Programs of Katherine Duncan, 
Pearl Primus, Janet Collins, balle- 
rina at the Metropolitan Opera, are 
in the dance collection. 
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Among the sculptors are Barthe, 
Bearden and Lawrence, Woodruff 
and other artists who have made gen- 
erous contributions. Mr. Jackman 
gave the portrait of Countee Cullen 
painted by James French Patton. 

The theatre section is represented 
by a large collection of programs, 
bills and reviews. Practically every 
play in which Negroes have partici- 
pated for the past two decades can 
be traced through these programs. 
The Negro Ators Guild, of which 
Mr. Jackman is an officer and life 
member, is well represented by sev- 
eral volumes of the Newsletter, the 
official organ of the organization. 

In the Book Section there are 
many contemporary Negro authors, 
many first editions bearing inscript- 
ions. The list of authors of books 
and pamphlets is too long to include 
every one, however, we might men- 
tion Jessie Fauset, Rudolph Fisher, 
Angelina Grimke, Charles S. John- 
son, James Weldon Johnson, Countee 
Cullen, Claude McKay, Alain Locke. 
Wallace Thurman, Jean Toomer. 
Margaret Walker, Richard Wright, 
Gwendolyn Brooks, Langston 
Hughes, Owen Dodson, Frederick 
Douglass, Paul Laurence Dunbar 
and Hoyand Hayes. When Mr. 
Hayes was passing through Atlanta 
he stopped ahd autographed his 
book of songs. 

While sitting in Mr. Jackman’s 
library reading several letters from 
the librarian at Atlanta University 
and thanking Mr. Jackman for the 
steady stream of material he was 
sending to the collection, I noted 
that Muriel Rahn, who was on a 
concert tour, had visited the Countee 
Cullen Memorial Collection and 
autographed each of the several 
pictures of her as she appeared in the 
leading role of Billie Rose’s Broad- 
way opera, “Carmen Jones”. 

Among the books, I must mention 
are, the printer’s proof of Color, 
bound and inscribed, and the poems 
included in Copper Sun but publish- 
ed in Folio. 


Special attention must also be call- 
ed to Owen Dodson’s plays and 
poems in manuscript and printed 
form; the two handwritten drafts of 


“For the Rieser’s”; the poem, “Open 
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fast, 


Original Of Dunbar Poem—Copy of “To a Dead Friend” in Paul Lawrence 


Dunbar’s own handwriting. 


Letter”; “Poems for Kenneth”; and 
poems printed in the Theatre Arts 
and The Yale Literary Magazine. 

The Periodical Section has many 
rare collectors’ items. Here we find 
the Metropolitan, Fire, Palms, Vol. 
IV, No. 1 (The Negro poets’ number 
edited by Cullen), Picong, Vol. I, 
No. 3 (the magazine of Creole 
humor), and the Negro Market, Vol. 
I, Nos. 9, 10 and 11, and Vol. Il, 
No. 1. 

The Countee Cullen Memorial 
Collection housed in the Negro col- 
lection of the Atlanta University 
Library, serves as a very unique sup- 
plement to the Henry Slaughter Col- 
lection of books and material on the 
Negro, the Clarkson and Wilberforce 
slavery items, the Maude Cuney Hare 
Music Collection and the John Brown 
Papers. The Countee Cullen Crea- 
tive writers workshop has recently 
sent published poems and_ stories. 
Mr. Jackman and the libraian at the 
Negro Collection at Atlanta Uni- 
versity will welcome gifts from 


donors wishing to perpetuate the 
literary and artistic works of the 
Negro and at the same time pay due 
homage to one of America’s greatest 
lyric poets, an internationally recog- 
nized creative genius, Countee Cullen. 


CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
1887 1953 


OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 


CHARLES H. WESLEY, President 
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of education, its character-building po- 
tentialities, its intellectual atmosphere, 
the scholarly standing of its faculty, the 
beneficial effects of its student life and 
student activities, and the opportuniies 
available for education ieadership and 
social action. CENTRAL STATE COL- 
LEGE offers all of these opportunities 
to its students in the largest measure. 
CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE is co-educa- 
tional, interdenominational inter- 
racial in its opportunities and purposes. 


FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND 
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Escape from Race 


(Continued from page 2) 


It is true that improvement always 
appears in the second generation of 
migrants to the large cities; but those 
who seek better living conditions 
now cannot wait for the second gen- 
eration to prifit by the educative in- 
fluences of the great cities. There is 
always a new crop of undesirable 
migrants and a hold-over group that 
has acquired the miseducation of the 
slums, 

What is the attitude of Negroes in 
this matter? First, some Negroes 
think only of themselves. They join 
others in fleeing to suburban and 
rural areas. They seek to escape race. 
They avoid association with groups 
of Negroes outside of a select circle 
of friends. They attend places of 
recreation and amusement as isolated 
individuals or in small groups. They 
live what they consider to be a hap- 
py life apart from the masses of Ne- 
groes and, of course, to a great ex- 
tent apart from the:other races of 
mankind, 


The second group of Negroes has 
some contact with all groups of Ne- 
groes as well as with other races. 
This group consists generally of 
highly educated individuals who seek 
the utopian goal of one human race. 
They count as racial gains the inter- 
group relations that bring together 
companion spirits of different races. 
Without too much contact with the 
masses, they seek to solve racial 
problems on “high levels.” They 
avoid the use of the word “Negro” 
and, generally, they shun programs 
for the improvement of Negro 
masses, that are directed by Negroes 
themselves. They feel that “integra- 
tion” will solve all of these problems, 


The third group is the mass heart 
of the Negro population that concen- 
trates in urban centers. In_ this 
group is found a majority of good 
people who earn the money that sup- 
ports the professionals and intellec- 
tuals. They are the backbone of the 
churches. They furnish the schools 
with children, 


They suffer disadvantages that are 
associated with living in so-called 
Negro neighborhoods, and they have 


hopes of improving conditions. They 
move to more desirable Negro neigh- 
borhoods, when they can afford to 
do so; but in the main they seek the 
association of other Negroes. 


They work for racial improvement 
by various means; and in most parts 
of the country, they depend upon the 
vote to correct evils. Racial leaders 
influence the attitudes of the major- 
ity of good Negroes. Their attitude 
toward the undesirables is a mixture 
of fear and hope, fear for personal 
safety and hope for a correction of 
the evil conditions that create such 
undesirables. 


The fourth group consists of racial 
leaders who work among the masses 
of Negroes to improve their moral, 
economic, political and educational 
status. It is their hope to create bet- 
ter citizens who take pride in neigh- 
borhood and community improve- 
ment, as well as to correct the con- 
ditions that make blighted areas pos- 
sible. National organizations like 
the N.A.A.C.P, and the Urban League 
attack these problems. The churches, 
schools, fraternal and civic associa- 
tions fight the battle along other 
lines, 


The least familiar and yet perhaps 
the most needed organizations are 
the local civic associations. Organ- 
ized by neighborhoods they have 
committees related to education, 
housing, public utilities, civil protec- 
tion, recreation, and other necessary 
committees. These organizations do 
not replace the other agencies but 
they can help coordinate all com- 
munity-improvement activities. 


Civic associations are watch-dogs 
of neighborhood conditions. Their 
prompt protests bring both legisla- 
tive and administrative action. 
Washington, D. C. has a well-organ- 
ized “Federation of Civic Associa- 
tions,” and even though the citizens 
there do not have the vote, they get 
prompt action on matters of public 
interest. If the citizens of Washing- 
ton also had the vote, even more 
might be done. 


In a large city, during the past 
summer, the writer observed weeds 
six-feet tall in a park in the Negro 
section. In that same city, the writer 
was advised to walk thirteen blocks 
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around a park rather than to walk 
three blocks across the park after 
dark. In some streets in that city 
were bags of garbage thrown from 
windows. All of these problems 
would have been considered prompt- 
ly by local civic associations, but ap- 
parently none exist in the Negro 
neighborhoods of that city. 


It is time for Negroes to face is- 
sues and solve problems themselves. 
The good people need to work for 
community betterment—on a_ block 
to block basis if necessary. It is not 
suggested that any of the social wel- 
fare or public improvement pro- 
grams sponsored by government 
should be curtailed. It is not sug- 
gested that the work of private or- 
ganizations should be neglected. It 
is time, however, for Negroes to rec- 
ognize internal as well as external 
dangers. They must oppose other 
Negroes who threaten community 
welfare. 


The Negro must be accepted by 
his attributes and not by the collor 
of his skin. While fighting for jus- 
tice for the Negro, we must seek on 
the one hand to eliminate the causes 
of slums, but on the other hand we 
must support actions to restrain Ne- 
groes who evade self-improvement. 
Such action to remove the stigma of 
undesirability which has been asso- 
ciated with the masses of good Ne- 
groes can be initiated best by Negroes 
themselves. Active local civic asso- 
ciations can insure purposeful neigh- 
borhood activity, and a federation of 
locals will solve city-wide problems. 


Escape from race is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable. Escape from un- 
desirable conditions is natural. The 
hope of the Negro as a race is the 
solving of the problems of the mass 
heart of its people, which does not 
flee. Solution will be closer when 
the internal as well as external causes 
of unfavorable conditions receive 
full consideration of Negro masses 
and their leaders. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 
The Challenge —A Fantasy 


TIME: THE PRESENT 


Scene: Corridor outside the Great Court 


CHARACTERS 
Spirit of Truth 
Herald 
Everyyouth 
History 
Record Keeper 
September 
October 
Chorus & Speech Choir 
William Still 

Spirit oF TruTH: I am the Spirit of 
Truth. I am the present, the 
past, the future. I will be heard 
though men’ would seek to still 
my voice with half-truths. I will 
speak out though few are left to 
hear. Today, even now, the Court 
assembles-today a Universe stands 
trial. This one last chance is 
given to prove her right of exist- 
ence. If she fails now a world is 
lost forever, and Truth will always 
be denied. (Claps hands. Enter 
HERALD) 

HERALD: I am here, I Voice of Truth, 
Truth, What is your bidding? 
TrutH: Call Everyyouth, call His- 

tory; We face a crisis. 

Heratp: At once, O Truth, the mat- 
ter must be grave. (Exit) 

TruTH: There is a chance, if only 
men will hear me. But time is 
short, the hour glass fills beneath. 
(Glances toward long table upon 
which are large hourglass, ledger 
and pen. Enter Everyyouth and 
History. Everyyouth kneels. His- 
tory stands in background). 

EveryyouTH: You called, O Voice 
of Truth, this time I heard you. 
I know at times I heed you not. 

TrutH: It is Youth’s thoughtless- 
ness and it has hurt me, but more 
than that has made me walk with 
fear. (Everyyouth rises. History 
comes forward). 

History: We've stood together 
through the ages—for centuries 
past you’ve sought to make my 
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story whole. But men were blind, 
or misled, or unheeding. What 
new threat faces such a world 
today? 

TrutH: It is the trial! I fear the 
last one, but we shall fight to 
prove that Truth is right. Our 
strongest ally, Brotherhood, will 
plead our cause. He'll need your 
help to meet the challenge to re- 
deem the human mind from error 
and prove to all that no one man 
or race or nation can fill the Hall 
of Fame alone. 

Everyyoutu: How can I help to 
meet the crisis? I have youth, I 
am eager, I am strong. (Both 
look at him intently). 

TruTH: It is to you, Everyyouth, 
that Humanity with all the hopes 
of future years must turn. Older, 
wiser ones have failed. Your 
duty’s plain. The lessons must 
be learned so well they'll ever be 
remembered. If we can prove that 
Youth will hear and tell the story 
is not 
lost, He said: “A child shall lead 
them,” but hush, I hear the sound 
of marching feet. 

History: It is the jury, all are wait- 
ing. (To Herald) Go boy, the 
months of Autumn quickly bring. 
(Exit Herald) They'll bring their 
charges —who can best defend 
them, but that each one declare 
his right to fame. 

Everyyoutu: What is the charge? 
Why is the Court in session? 
Who calls the Universe to trial 
today? 

TrutH: This you will learn, this is 
the test eternal. You can with 
open mind the balance sway. 

History: For far too long mv 
records have been tempered with 
half completed pictures—pages 
lost or cast aside. events omitted. 
facts distorted and my _ whole 


PLACE: ANYWHERE, EVERYWHERE 


story told with Truth too long 
denied. 

(Enter Recorp KEEPER carrying 
large ledger. He looks neither to 
the right nor left but goes straight 
into the Great Court) 

TruTH: It is the Record Keeper, he 
looks troubled. 

History: Well might he be. He, 
too, stands trial today. How will 
he plead? What-his excuses for 
all the things his pen have left 
unsaid? 

(Enter SEPTEMBER and OcTOBER 
bearing large calendars showing 
months reprsented. They are fol- 
lowed by William Still. Chorus 
softly Left “My Lord What A 
Morning”. ) 

EveryyoutH: (Listening) I know 
that song—a Negro Spiritual. It 
is so strange the Chorus singing 
here. 

TrutH: It is the prelude to the race 
whose case too long neglected will 
be heard, but it must prove and 
so must all the others that each 
alike shares History’s spoken 
word. 

Speech Cuno: The months of 

Autumn, the months of Autumn, 

Why have they come here, whom 
do they claim? 

Answer us, Everyyouth — yours 
is the challenge, 

Who is enrolled in the Hall of 
Fame? 

EveryyoutH: I don’t remember — I 
didn’t listen. Can I hear the truth 
again? 

Speecn Cuno: They will tell you, 

write the answers. 
Speak, September, for all men. 

EvrrYYOUTH himself 
writes) 

SEPTEMBER: I am proud to claim 
Hiram Revels, born September 1, 
1822 as the first Negro to appear 
in the United States Senate, David 
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Walker, author of the “Appeal to 
Negroes to rise and destroy 
slavery,” September 28, 1785. 1 
claim Lafayette and John Gregg 
Fee, founder of Berea College 
which admitted Negroes and from 
which Carter G. Woodson received 
a degree. 

OctToBeR: Among my most distin- 
guished charges are the founder of 
the Underground Railroad, Levi 
Coffin, born October 28, 1789, 
Robert Gould Shaw of the 54th 
Massachusetts Regiment, Colonel 
of the first Negro regiment sent 
from the free states, October 10, 
1837, John Woolman, Quaker anti- 

worker, William Goodell 
and many others. 

Everyyoutu: But I remember from 
my History books they’re all white 
men. I thought the trial today 
was centered on Negro History. 

Speech You've much to 

learn, O Everyyouth, 

You've far to go to walk with 
Truth. 

A race neglected, we agree 

Yet not alone her destiny 

Be taught— 

But only that her part be shown 


slavery 


Along with others—her greatness 
known. 

Ocroser: I brought William Still, a 
great Negro, born October 7, 1821. 
author of the UNDERGROUND 
RAILROAD, but let him speak for 
himself. 

WittiaM I built a railroad, 

not of steel and crossbars, 

I wrote a book a thousand pages 
long. 

I make no boast—I did but that 
I did 

To help my people—to right a 
wrong. 

I fed the hungry, I clothed the 
naked, 

I offered shelter to the frightened 
slave 

And sent him onward—perhaps 
ten thousand 

Where they escaped a living grave. 

I built a business from which I 
prospered, 

Two coal yards once supplied my 
coal. 

I served my Maker, I taught His 
Lessons, 

To love my neighbor was e’er my 
goal. 

I kept a record—go Youth, and 
read it, 
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You will learn the value then 
Of truth in History for all to 
follow 
Mightier than the sword, the pen. 
(Exeunt all but Everyyouth. He 
rises and faces Choir) 
EveryyoutH: The trial of the Uni- 
verse! The challenge to Every- 
youth! How can I best accept 
that challenge? 
SPEECH CHOIR: 
Everyyouth 
Follow History and Truth, 
Then no matter what the test 
Yours the victory, yours the blest. 
Futt Cuorus: “Go Tell It on the 
Mountain” Curtain 
Follow Everyyouth through his 
experiences next month. 


Listen! Listen! 


Singing Voices 


“Sing, Sing, what shall I sing?” 
runs the Mother Goose rhyme. That 
is the important question. What 
shall we sing? Each one will sing 
his own song, naturally. That is 
poetry. We invite you to send your 
poetic results to us. If you work at 
them, they will be good and we will 
print as many as possible. 


(Quarterly) 
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The Wind 
Hyattsville, Md. 
By Patricia H. SMITH 


The wind blows away 

The cares of the day 

And sets my wild heart free. 
The sound of the breeze 
Rustling through the trees 
Ils whispering a secret to me. 
I can be weary 

Or | can be blue, 

But when the wind begins to blow, 
It carries a message 

From me to you 

That only lovers know. 

I see an image 

In the sky 

And hear a quiet song 

And my heart 

Begins to cry, 

“I know it won’t be long. 
So I stand in the wind 
After I have gone 

Because my soul is free, 
I’m waiting for 

The wind to send 


Your message back to me. 


A True Superman 
By Jesste H. Roy 


“How could you do such a thing, 
Martin?” scolded Mother Anna as 
she gave her young son a blow with 
her hand. ‘Poor as we are you give 
away all of my money to beggars. 
Where is the corn that I sent you 
for? Is it better that beggars should 
eat than your own mother and 
sister?” 


Martin hung his head and said 
nothing. He knew that since his 
father, the great Don Juan de 
Porres, had deserted them, there was 
scarcely enough money to keep the 
little family supplied with food. He 
hated to disturb his mother so much, 
for she was having a hard struggle 
to take care of her two children. 
But, somehow. whenever Martin met 
anyone who was worse off than he 
was. he simply could not help giving 
the person whatever he had in his 
pockets. This habit continued to 
grow as Martin grew until he was 
known all over Lima as a helper of 
the poor. Everywhere he went he 


carried something to give to his less 
fortunate brothers. They watched 
for the kind little boy with the 
shining eyes, and were always happy 
to see him coming. 

Then one day, Martin’s father, 
who was a knight and a great man in 
the service of the Spanish king, felt 
ashamed of himself for the way he 
had treated his family; so, he return- 
ed to Lima and took Martin and his 
Sister Juana to live with him in a 
distant city. 


How Mother Anna did miss her 
children! But she was glad that now 
they could have an education and 
all of the things that she wanted to 
give them but could not. She won- 
dered how much of his rich father’s 
money Martin would give to the 
poor. 

Mother Anna was not the only 
person in Lima who missed Martin. 
Poor people whom he had _ helped 
about the streets looked in vain for 
the kind face of the little brown boy 
they loved. Men spoke of him 
everywhere. 

“Have you seen our dear friend?” 
they would ask each other. 

They did not have long to wait 
for Martin’s return, however, for 
the king of Spain sent Don Juan to 
Panama. As he did not wish to take 
the children with him, he left Juana 
with an Uncle and took Martin back 
to Lima to his Mother. 

There was great rejoicing in Lima 
on the day of Martin’s return. 

“Our friend has come back!! our 
friend has come back!” shouted the 
poor and needy joyously. 

Mother Anna hugged Martin and 
cried over him a little. She was so 
happy to have him at home again. 

“Tell me how you spent your days 
away?” asked Mother Anna, when 
Don Juan had ridden off again. 

Martin had watched him out of 
sight admiring his shining armor 
with its plumed steel cap. 

“Oh,” he said, “Mother. I wished 
for you and for my friends here at 
home, but I did enjoy going to 
school. Now I can read, Mother. 
I can read the Holy Scriptures. And 
I can write. See?” 

He quickly wrote a few sentences 
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on a piece of parchment which he 
carried in his pocket. 

Mother Anna was pleased. She 
saw how Martin liked learning; so, 
she did all that she could to keep him 
in school. When he was twelve 
years old, she sent him to study un- 
der a surgeon—a doctor who could 
operate upon his patients. Not all 
doctors like to do this. Martin 
would have liked nothing better. 
He was very happy at his work and 
learned all that he could. 

“Now,” he said to himself, “I can 
help people better because I shall 
be able to heal their sick bodies and 
to ease their pains.” 

Martin learned very rapidly, and 
Mother Anna was proud of him; but 
she did not understand this strange 
young son of hers. He was so 
different from other children his age. 
When the soft, warm air of early 
evening would be filled with shouts 
and the laughter of boys at play, 
Martin would probably be sitting 
very still. He would sit that way 
for hours when he had nothing else 
to do, and would appear to be 
seeing and talking with beings whom 
his mother could mot see. The 
truth was that Martin was praying. 

From his earliest days Martin 
intended to become a holy man. He 
never thought of himself first nor of 
his own comfort. In fact. he often 
did without the small luxuries which 
his mother was able to give him 
once in a little because he did not 
wish to become vain or selfish. He 
did not play as other boys plaved, 
but spent most of his spare time 
either by himself praying or in do- 
ing kind deeds. A most unusual boy 
indeed! Mother Anna would look 


at him and wonder. 
PART TWO 


One day. when Martin was fifteen 
vears old. he trudged up to the 
door of the convent at Lima and 
knocked. In case you are not a 
Catholic, I will tell you what a con- 
vent is. It is a home for men or 
women wish to devote their 
lives to religious work only. The 
men who live in a convent are called 
Brothers. Martin wanted very much 
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to be a brother in the Convent of 
the Most Holy Rosary at Lima, Peru, 
where he lived. 

When the heavy door of the con- 
vent swung open, Martin looked up 
eagerly into the face of the Brother 
who opened it. 

“Please, may I come in?” he ask- 
ed. 

The good Brother who opened the 
door was very happy to see the young 
lad standing there, for Martin’s 
fame as a very religious boy had 
spread all over Lima. And he was 
welcomed into the convent gladly by 
all the Brothers. 


From the moment that Martin put 
on the garments worn by helpers in 
the convent, he was the happiest 
Brother of them all! These gar- 
ments consisted of a long white robe, 
covered with a black cloak, and a 
black cap for his head. Every 
moment of his time after his 
reception into the convent Martin 
spent in prayer or in doing kind 
deeds. 

Rich people gave him much money 
and many gifts which he used to 
help the poor and the sick. Not one 
penny of it did he keep for himself. 
He helped in many, many ways with 
these gifts. Brother Martin, as he 
was now called, hoved children very 
much and hated to see them suffer; 
so, one of the first things that he 
did was to help to open a home for 
orphans. 


Once, when a dreadful disease 
spread over Lima, and sixty people 
were ill of it at one time in the 
convent, Brother Martin was the 
only doctor or nurse that they had. 
All day and all night he waited upon 
them all-attending to the needs of 
each one so quietly and so quickly 
that he seemed to be in every corner 
of the room at one time. He never 
seemed to be tired, but kept up his 
loving duties until his patients were 
out of danger. It was this remark- 
able service that caused people to 
speak of Brother Martin as the man 
who could be everywhere at once. 
Whenever a sick one needed him, 
Brother Martin was at his side. No 
one was neglected who needed help. 


Brother Martin did so many other 


kind, unselfish acts that it would 
take a long, long time to tell about 
them all. Soon people began to look 
upon him as a person who could do 
anything at all that he wished to do. 
Many stories were told about the 
wonderful things Martin was 
believed to be able to do. 

If you have thought that the deeds 
of Superman in the “funnies” are 
remarkable, or if you enjoy the 
magic wonders of The Flying Carpet, 
The Adventures of Sinbad the Sailor, 
or Aladdin and the wonderful Lamp 
which you read in the “Arabian 
Nights Entertainment,” you still 
have read or seem nothing more 
remarkable than many of the things 
his admirers declared that Martin 
could do. 

Some said that Brother Martin had 
been known to go in and out of 
securely locked doors without bother- 
ing to unlock them; others spoke of 
having seen Brother Martin in China, 
Africa, Mexico, and other distant 
places, when all the time he was 
really right in the convent at Lima. 
Still others declared that Brother 
Martin could change himself into a 
ball of fire and fly through the air 
at great speed. Many said that they 
had seen Brother Martin surrounded 
by angels and talking with them as 
familiarly as he talked with his 
human friends. It was even said that 
Brother Martin could make himself 
and others invisible. 

Everyone agreed that Martin de 
Porres was the kindest, most un- 
selfish man that had ever been 
known, and that he did more for 
others than anyone else in Lima 
during his time. Even now, three 
hundred years and more since his 
death, people all over the world know 
about and honor this true Superman 
of Lima. 


African Story Hour 


Why The Bat Flies At Night 
By GERTRUDE PARTHENIA McBrown 


It was Story Hour Time. The big 
golden African sun was moving slow- 
lv over the palm trees down behind 
the mountains. 

Lunzi and Kalabi, his sister. were 
talking with their mother about the 
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bat that flew over them the night 
before. 

“Why is it,” asked Kalabi, “we 
never see any bats in the day?” 

“I was wondering about that too,” 
said Lunzi. 

“Ah!” said their mother, “that will 
be the story.” 

She clapped three times, and said, 
“Crick, crack! Crick, crack! Do you 
hear?” 

“We listen! We listen!” answered 
Lunzi and Kalabi. 

“Wa! Wa!” barked Wambwa, 
“Wa! Wa!” 

“Now,” said Lunzi, patting his 
dog’s head, “we are all listening, 
aren't we Wambwa?” 

“Wa! Wa! barked Wambwa, “Wa! 
Wa! Wa!” 

“Quiet!” said Lunzi, “we are all 
listening.” 

His mother smiled and said, 

“This is WHy THE Bat FLIEs AT 
NicuT.” 


In the beginning, the Lord said, 
“I will appoint many chiefs to rule 
the world.” So He sent several 
messengers to call those whom he 
wished to rule the different parts of 
the world. Each messenger was 
given a certain time to go and re- 
turn so that all the chiefs might ap- 
pear before the Lord on the ninth 
day. 

Dove and Bat were among the 
messengers that were sent. Dove was 
sent to call the moon, and Bat was 
sent to call the sun. 

On the ninth day, there was a 
great gathering. Dove was there 
with the moon. But the sun was not 
present. The Lord waited a little 
while, then he said to the moon, “I 
will give you the office I intended for 
the sun. You will rule the night. 
Shine always at night when the 
darkness comes. When you shine, 
people will beat their drums and blow 
their trumpets, they will bring out 
their charms and present them be- 
fore you. and every instrument of 
music will ring out its notes when 
you appear. All these honours I 
give to you.” 

“Thank you,” said the moon, and 
he went away joyfully. 

Now. Bat still hadn’t brought the 
sun, so the Lord sent Dove to call the 
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sun, and he came promptly. 

When the Lord asked the sun why 
he didn’t come when he was first 
called the sun replied, “I came as 
soon as | was called.” 

“I’m sorry,” said the Lord, “but 
you should have been here long ago. 
I sent Bat to call you, but as you 
didn’t come, I gave your office to the 
moon. So now, | appoint you to 
shine in the day, to give light to the 
people as they walk, and to make 
them cheerful; but all of the other 
honours I gave to the moon.” 

“I thank you for what you have 
given me,” said the sun. But he was 
very angry with Bat who made him 
lose his great honours. 

When the sun met Bat on the road, 
he said to him, “Here you are play- 
ing when the Lord sent you with a 
message for me. Now, the moon has 
the honours I should have had. 
Never let me see your face again, 
and if your son or your son’s son 
ever looks on me, he shall die.” 

Bat bowed his head and went away. 
So now, Bat always sleeps with his 
head hanging down. He is ashamed 
to look up. And when the darkness 
comes, he flies out to look for food. 
He never comes out in the day be- 
cause he is afraid to face the sun.” 

“Fly around, Bat,” said Lunzi, 
“fly around, when the moon comes 
out, but you can’t come out in the 
sun.” 

“No,” said Kalabi, “he’s afraid to 
face the sun. It’s time for him to 
come out. It’s dark.” 

“Yes,” said her mother, “it’s time 
for Bat to come out, and time for 
us bo go in.” 

By the time they reached the door, 
Wambwa barked, “Wa Wa! Wa! 
Wa!” 

“Good night,” said Lunzi, “see 
you in the morning.” 

“Good night,” said Kalabi, “watch 
for Bat, he will be out soon, flying 
around looking for food. 

After Kalabi and Lunzi were in 
the house awhile, they heard drums 
in the distance. 

“Listen.” said Lunzi, “hear the 
drums, the people are dancing.” 

Lunzi and Kalabi listened awhile. 
then began clapping their hands and 
swaying to the rhythm of the drums. 


Before they knew it, they were 
dancing; they swayed slowly from 
side to side, back and forth, clapping 
their hands and singing. 

“Oh,” said Lunzi to his mother who 
had reminded him it was bed time, 
“I wish I could see the people 
dancing. I know they are having 
a good dtime.” 

“Yes,” said Kalabi, going to the 
dvor, and looking at the moon, “I 
wonder if Bat is flying around 
watching them, or if he is dancing 
too.” 

“He hasn’t time to dance,” said 
Lunzi, “he has to fly around looking 
for food. Fly around Bat, fly around 
under the moon, but you are afraid 
to face the sun.” 

Lunzi and Kalabi heard the drums 
beating long after they were in bed. 
The people were dancing and Bat 
was flying around under the moon. 


Pioneers of Long Ago 


By JESSIE H. ROY 
and GENEVA C. TURNER 


Illustrated by LOIS M. JONES 
An unusual book by two of the 
well known authors of Word Pic- 
tures of the Great. Pioneers of 
a 8 Ago fills a gap in history 


ught pupils on e interme- 
diate grade levels. 


Well Illustrated 
263 Pages Price $4.00 


Associated Publishers 


1538 - 9th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


REVIEWS 


Arrica: A Stupy Tropicat De- 
VELOPMENT by L. Dudley Stamp; 
568 pp.; John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, New 
York; $8.50. 


For a thorough understanding of 
the dramatic changes going on in a 
dynamic continent, “Africa: A Study 
in Tropical Development” offers an 
unbiased view of this crucial area 
of human geography. The book is 
the work of the eminent geographer 
and professor of social geography at 
the University of London and presi- 
dent of the International Geographi- 
cal Union. 


“What I have tried to do,” says 
Dr. Stamp, “is to look at the conti- 
nent of Africa: to consider its geo- 
graphical background as an environ- 
ment for human activity and to study 
the responses which have been evoked 
from its African inhabitants and 
those who, in the last few centuries, 
have penetrated its fastnesses and 
molded its fortunes.” Writing along 
these lines, Stamp introduces a sur- 
vey of the historical and physical 
picture, and follows with a detailed 
examination of climates, soils, vege- 
tation, transportation, and other fac- 
tors affecting the temperament and 


activities of Africa’s peoples. 

The auhor then narrows his focus 
to picture the unique positions of the 
individual countries and areas. Nat- 
ural resources, populations, customs, 
and industries are covered for Egypt 
and the Nile, Mediterranean Africa, 
the Sahara, the Sudan, Ethiopia, seas 
and islands, and the other geograph- 
ical divisions of Africa. More spe- 
cifically, Dr, Stamp explains the rea-— 
sons for the success of such projects 
as Sudan irrigation, the failure of the 
peanut project in East Africa, or the 
conflict between tribal organization 
and modern democratic ideals, 

“So the kaleidoscopic pattern of 
the life of a continent changes,” 
Stamp concludes. “But it is against 
a background where the limitations 
of natural resources and physical 
conditions, still imperfectly under- 
stood and still needin much careful 
study, play a major part.” His own 
contributions in this direction, as 
they are reflected in this volume, are 
to extend the reader’s knowledge of 
African development and achieve- 
ments, 


Over two hundred maps, photo- 
graphs, and tables illustrate his facts 
and figures and point up the con- 
trasts and changes in the current 
scene. 
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Tue Use or Pictures To ENricH 
Scuoot Resources, An Illustrated 
Teachers’ Guide On the Use of Flat 
Pictures in the Classroom by Mrs. 
Etta Schneider Ress; 32 pp.; 50 il- 
lus.; 814x11; paper bound; bibli- 
ography; Creative Educational So- 
ciety, Inc., Mankato, Minn. 


Flat pictures are such a common 
and familiar teaching aid that to at- 
tempt to illustrate their use would, 
until recently, have been assumed 
presumptuous. But the publishers, 
distributing the Visualized Curricu- 
lum Series of picture-texts. have been 
asked repeatedly, “How do we use 
the pictures in the classroom?” Pre- 


pared to meet the need expressed by 


teachers and supervisors, “The Use 
of Pictures to Enrich School Re- 
sources” attempts to show how pic- 
tures can be used to improve picture- 
reading skill, to provide the basis 
for language arts experiences, to 
clarify social understanding, to stim- 
ulate creative expression, and to serve 
individuals with special problems. 
Each purpose is illustrated by ac- 
counts of classroom use on various 
school levels. 

To illustrate various techniques of 
presentation are classroom scenes of 
students using pictures for individ- 
ual study, for small groups, and in 
large groups with the opaque projec- 
tor, the bulletin board, or the experi- 
ence chart. 

An up-to-date, selected bibliog- 
raphy on this subject is appended. 

The author is the former instructor 
in Audio-Visual Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 


York City. 


InvisinLE Man by Ralph Ellison; 
New American Library of World Lit- 
erature; $ .50. 


National Book Award Winning 
Novel for 1953 “Invisible Man” was 
released early this month. The book 
is now available in over 100,000 
bookstores, drugstores and newsstand 
outlets throughout the country. 

“Invisible Man,” originally pub- 
lished by Random House in 1952, is 
a brilliantly-told story of a gifted 
young Negro’s experiences in the 
North and the South. From his 
youthful idealism in a Southern Ne- 
gro college to his final disillusion- 
ment in New York’s Harlem, the he- 
ro goes through a series of encoun- 
ters that symbolizes many of the 
dilemas of the Negro in today’s 
world: Not merely one man’s story, 
“Invisible Man” is an epic of modern 
life, the odyssey of one man’s search 
for his own identity, 

In honoring “Invisible Man” as 
the best novel of 1952, National Book 
Award judges said, “Ralph Ellison 
shows us how invisible we all are to 
each other. With a positive exuber- 
ance of narrative gifts, he has broken 
away from the conventions and pat: 
terns of the tight, ‘well-made’ novel. 
Mr. Ellison has had the courage to 
take many literary risks, and he has 
succeeded with them.” The judges 
were Sam Bellow. Martha Fowley. 
Irving Howe, Howard Mumford, and 
Alfred Kazin, 

Subject of nationwide critical re- 
ception, “Invisible Man” has also 
been cited for “symbolizing the best 
in democracy” by the Chicago Defen- 
der, outstanding Negro newspaper, 
and author Ralph Ellison was award- 
ed a National Newspaper Publisher’s 
Association Citation in recognition of 
“outstanding achievement for his con- 
cept of democratic principles.” 


THe CHatn IN THE Heart by Hubert 
Creekmore; Random House, 


Most of the great novels of recent 
years dealing with the Negro fight 
for social justice have come out of 
bitter first-hand experience. To stand 
with these in literary merit —— but 
unique in that its author is not a 
member of the race about which he 
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writes so perceptively — is “The 
Chain in the Heart,” by Hubert 
Creekmore. Presenting “The Chain 
in the Heart” as a highlight of its 
summer season, Random House be- 
lieves that the book will emerge as 
one of the important novels of 1953. 


“The Chain in the Heart” is the 
story of three generations of a Negro 
family in a small Southern town. 
The Murchisons are individuals, not 
symbols. Using as weapons their 
own honesty and integrity, the Mur- 
chisons fight doggedly, day by day, 
inch, by inch, against the violence, 
evil and prejudice that surround 
them. Touching on aspects of the 
Negro struggle for true emancipation 
hitherto unexplored in novels, the 
book closes on a note of high hope 
and promise. 


Hubert Creekmore, a resident of 
Jackson, Mississippi, is the author 
of two previous novels, Fingers of 
Night and The Welcome, and editor 
of A Little Treasury of World 
Poetry. 


EDUCATION 


Free-Loan Films 
Available To Local Groups 


The Princeton Film Center, Inc. 
of Princeton, New Jersey announces 
a scintillating series of six motion 
picture documentaries available for 
FREE-LOAN by local groups con- 
sisting of 40 or more in attendance. 


Piace CaLLeD HomME is the story 
of famed Father Flanagan’s Boys 
Town, the school-community haven 
for homeless boys of all colors, races 
and creeds .. . the place where no 
boy is considered bad. Follow the 
day-by-day life of a newcomer to 
Boys Town. See how these youths 
become responsible citizens of our 
country. This is a 21-minute, 16mm 
color and sound film. Local groups 
pay return postage only. 

THE MaKkINc oF Fine CHINA is a 
new, extremely interesting film on 
the art of making this useful and 
decorative household product by 
hand. It takes you on a tour of 
Lenox China’s pottery where you see 
the modern version of the ancient 
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potter’s wheel. Skilled craftsmen 
hand decorate fine dinnerware, vases 
and dainty figurines. This is a 25- 
minute, 16mm color and sound film 
for which there is no charge other 
than postage both ways. It is avail- 
able to women’s clubs and home 
economics groups from high school 
level and up. 


New Horizons is a colorful docu- 
mentary on the New South, showing 
its tremendous strides in the fields of 
education, recreation, agriculture, 
and especially in industry. This re- 
cent growth is in marked contrast to 
the luxury loving, traditionally cul- 
tured past which forms such an 
effective background for the film. 
Running time is 18 minutes for 
this 16mm color and sound picture 
on which local groups pay return 
postage. It is lent east of the 
Mississippi only. 

Tue Macic or Coat is a factual 
account of how coal is mined, and 
brought to usefulness for the con- 
sumer. In this film you are taken 
into the mines and the homes of the 
miners. Glimpses of laboratory re- 
search reveal how new and useful 
by-products of coal are discovered. 
This is a 16mm black and white, 
sound motion picture. Running 
time is 18 minutes. Local groups 
pay postage both ways. 

ON THE TRACK is an always popu- 
lar film that touches upon the many 
phases of American railroading, and 
gives particular stress to the import- 
ance which railroads play in our 
everyday life. ON THE TRACK is 
good entertainment for any audience. 
Tt is a 16 mm color and sound film 
running 20 minutes on which groups 
pay postage both ways. 

WHISTLE IN THE NIGHT. a theatri- 
cal featurette from the RKO “This 
Is America” series. takes us behind 
the scenes to discover the real 
romance of railroading. Visiting 
the yards, the cars and control 
towers shows us how the modern 
railway system clicks. This is an 
18 minute. 16mm black and white 
sound motion picture for which local 
groups pav postage both wavs. 

All of these films may be obtained 
hv direct request to The Princeton 
Film Center, Inc., Princeton, New 


Jersey. It is advisable to provide 


more than one desired showing date 
when requesting each film. 


Elementary School 
Objectives 


A new appraisal of what elemen- 
tary education should seek to do is 


made in the report of the Mid- . 


Century Committee on Outcomes in 
Elementary Education, consisting of 
32 outstanding educators, released 
by Russell Sage Foundation, which 
supported the two-year study in co- 
operation with Educational Testing 
Service at Princeton, the United 
States Office of Education, and the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education 
Association. 


“We know know,” say the educa- 
tors, “that we cannot set the same 
learning goals for all pupils and that 
we cannot be highly specific in as- 
signing the development of know- 
ledges, skills, and abilities to definite 
grade levels. We no longer believe 
that failure or the threat of failure 
causes pupils to work harder and 
achieve more, or that pupils who are 
required to repeat grades or courses 
gain very much in the process. We 
do not believe that children are by 
nature stubborn and resistant to 
learning and that they must be 
forced to learn. We believe, instead, 
that children want to learn, try 
desperately to learn, and sometimes 
persist in their efforts to learn despite 
the most unfortunate and discourag- 
ing experiences.” 


The report, titled Elementary 
School Objectives, sets goals of 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes for 
children at third, sixth, and ninth 
grade levels in both precise subject 
fields such as geography and spelling 
and broad areas such as social rela- 
tions. It holds with neither “pro- 
gressive” nor traditional education. 
Says Dr. Nolan C. Kearney who 
writes the report for the Committee. 
“Elementary education, like a bride’s 
trousseau, should have something old 
and something new. He who would 
start with drill and memory work 
will be helped to see many of the 
applications in the activities and 
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experiences of children. He will be 
assisted in relating facts and skills 
to interests, to motives, and to needs. 
He will be reminded of the con- 
ditions that affect the behavior of 
children. On the other hand, he 
who would start with acivities and 
experiences will be reminded of the 
various tool subjects and skills that 
children will need. He will be pro- 
vided with suggestive outcomes 
against which to check the progress 
of children and through which to 
interest and motivate classes.” 


The recommendations of the Mid- 
Century Committee stress again and 
again the need for skills in writing, 
reading, and arithmetic and factual 
knowledge in geography, history, 
government, science, hygiene, and all 
other fundamentals. But they also 
emphasize the fact that children must 
themselves see and feel the need for 
finding out—for learning. The old- 
fashioned knowledges and skills are 
there, and the recommended goals 
are not objectives that only the 
brightest are meant to attain. 

Educaion goals, says this Report, 
must be set for each child in terms 
of his abilities, aptitudes, and talents. 
Some children exhibit one talent, 
some another. A child may be above 
some group average in reading or 
music, and below average in Arith- 
metic and science. For instance, the 
reading ability of typical fourth- 
graders may vary as much as six 
years, and of typical sixth-graders 
by as much as eight years. This is 
true despite any effort to level off 
by intensive drill, by high selection, 
by failure, or other means. The 
teacher must adapt his selection of 
outcomes to this pattern of individ- 
ual and trait difference, judging 
whether they are of sufficient import- 
ance to the individual pupil or to 
society to have an acknowledged 
place in the regular school program. 


The psychology of learning has 
developed to the point where it lays 
open to question manv educational 
procedures that have been followed 
for the past century. “Common 
sense,” Mr. Kearney points out, 
“is a great deluder and should be 
depended upon only when real evi- 
dence is not at hand. It was com- 
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mon sense that said that heavy ob- 
jects fall faster than light objects, 
that people should always rest in 
bed following surgery, that bleeding 
reduced the ill effects of ‘bad’ blood, 
that the earth was flat, that there are 
only three dimensions, that light 
travels in a straight line, that matter 
is indestructible. There is no end 
to a list of the failures of common 
sense. In education, many people 
still believe that certain subjects 
‘sharpen’ the mind, teach logical 
thinking, and so on. Many believe 
that children learn to read best by 
first learning the alphatbet and 
phonics. Others think that making 
children repeat grades and courses 
is an effective way to ensure high 
standards of learning and that a 


thing is ‘learned’ when it can be 
readily recited from memory. There 
is much evidence to refute or great- 
ly to modify such beliefs.” 

For example, it has been demon- 
strated how much easier it is to 
remember verbal materials that are 
understood than to remember those 
not understood; that children first 
learn large undifferentiated ideas or 
concepts and later fill in the details, 
rather than, as was formerly assum- 
ed, to learn the details first; that 
tremendous difficulties are involved 
in teaching such generalizations as 
the nature of justice, democracy, 
and friendliness and how necessary 
it is that children be properly moti- 
vated if they are to learn and re- 
member. The result of these “new” 
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ideas is a “new” child who learns 
from experience, from doing some- 
thing. 

The goals for elementary educa- 
tion, as this study shows them, indi- 
cate that two things are needed to 
enhance public faith in what the 
schools may be doing. One is for 
the public to become more familiar 
with the schools. The other is for 
the schools to have available better 
means to assess for themselves, and 
for the public, the results of the edu- 
cational process. As Dr. Henry 
Chauncey points out, “The future of 
our way of life is peculiarly depend- 
ent upon what happens in our ele- 
mentary schools in the next decade or 
two.” 
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Winners of Oratorical Contest In Los Angeles; Left to Right: C. S. Smith, a contractor, who donated the trophies; Jesse 
Jacobs, Freshman at City College, holds his trophy; Mrs. E. W. Rakestraw, Negro History Week Chairman; Myrna Carter, 
Senior at Dorsey High School, receives her trophy; Virgil Morrow Jr., the Contest Winner, receives a $50.00 Scholarship 
Check; and Mrs. Vassie D. Wright, President of the L. A. Branch of the A. S. N. L. H. 
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CALIFORNIA CELEBRATION 


MAYOR OF LOS ANGELES ISSUES PROCLAMATION 


Mayor Fletcher Bowron presents the Negro History Week Proclamation to Our Authors Study Club, the Los Angeles 
Branch of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History. Left to right: Mrs. E. W. Rakestraw, Chairman, 
Negro History Week; Mayor Fletcher Bowron, Vassie D. Wright, President of the L. A. Branch A. S. N. L. H.; Mr. A. 
C. Kitchens, Program Coordinator, Mrs. Emma Spencer, Secretary of the L. A. Branch. 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
CITY HALL 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
PROCLAMATION 


A TO THE CITIZENS OF LOS ANGELES, GREETINGS: 


WHEREAS, THE Negro has, for many generations, made substantial contributions to human 
progress in the field of economic development, science, music, literature, law, and many others; and 
a WHEREAS, research into the history of the Negro race and a proper recording, dissemination, 
; and teaching of this history is necessary in order that the Negro may have the benefits of his fine tradi- 
7 tions and heritage; and 

WHEREAS, the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, since its organization in 
September 1915, has taken a leading educational role in better acquainting all Americans with the mag- 
? nificent history of the Negro race; and 

WHEREAS, there has been set aside each year since 1926 a certain week during which attention 
is focused upon the Negro and his history, and stimulation is given to the general improvement of 
human relations; 

NOW, THEREFORE, as Mayor of the City of Los Angeles, | do hereby proclaim the week of 
February 8th through the 15, 1953, as NEGRO HISTORY WEEK in and for this city. During this period 
special attention is invited to the achievements of the Negro to the end tha we may all be made more 
aware of our basic principles of democracy. 


FLETCHER Bowron 
Mayor 
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1950 


CARTER GODWIN WOODSON 


“If a race has no history, if it has no worth-while 
tradition, it becomes a negligible factor in the thought 
of the world, and it stands in danger of being ex- 
terminated. In centuries to come when scholars after 
forgetting the prejudices of this age will begin to make 
researches for the whole truth, they will have only one 
side of the question if the Negro does not leave something 
to tell his own story. 

“History shows that one race has accomplished about 
as much good as any other in fulfilling its destiny. All 
peoples have contributed to the making of our civiliza- 
tion. We should emphasize not Negro History but the 
Negro in History. What we need is not a history of 
selected races or nations, but the history of the world 
void of national bias, race hate and religious prejudice. 
Thorough instruction in the equality of races can bring 
about a reign of brotherhood through an appreciation 
of the virtues of all races, creeds and colors. In such a 
millenium the achievements of the Negro properly set 
forth will crown him as a factor in early progress and a 
maker of modern civilization.” 

Thus spoke Dr. Carter G. Woodson, a great humani- 
tarian, a profound historian—a man with a vision. 

To many of you the picture is familiar, the words 
prophetic; others should know the true greatness of this 
man, who dedicated over forty years of his life to the 
task of documenting the past of the Negro. Scholar that 
he was, he realized the need for special research into this 
neglected field, and so the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, founded at Chicago on Septem- 
ber 9, 1915, with member branches throughout the 
United States, is the fruit of his conviction. In January 
of the following year, Dr. Woodson began the publication 
of the scholarly JournaL oF Necro History. A chroni- 
cle of his far-reaching activities must include the organi- 


zation, in 1921, of The Associated Publishers, Inc., to 
publish and circulate valuable books on the Negro; the 
establishment of Negro History Week in 1926; and in 
October, 1937, the publication of the Necro History 
BULLETIN which aims to present, in popular form, the 
picture of Negro life as a reflection of historical 
influences. 

Dear Friend: 

Do you believe in the inalienable rights of all men? 
Do you believe that all races have contributed and still 
are contributing much in the making of history? It 
Dr. Woopson, with the assistance of able historians and 
friends, could accomplish so much toward inculcating in 
the minds and hearts of our youth the basic principles 
and fundamental ideals of our demoratic way of life, 
what a challenge for us all! The challenge is to make 
democratic history a living thing to the world. There 
is no room for historical isolationism. If history is the 
“road to freedom,” that road itself should be free. 
History cannot be complete, if the Negro in history is 
omitted. Help us complete the picture! 

THIS IS OUR APPEAL. YOU CAN HELP BY— 
1. Subscribing to the JourNAL oF Necro History; 
2. Subsribing to the Necro History BULLETIN; 

3. Contributing to the work of the Association; 

4. Interesting others in doing likewise. 

Won't you help? Send contributions to THE Associa- 
TION FOR THE Stupy oF Necro Lire AND History, 1538 
Ninth St., N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 

“In Your Hands W e Place This Great mined 
It Well.” 


Guard 


Respectfully, 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE STupy oF Necro LIFE 
AND History. 
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